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NOTES: GOOD-BYE TO THE LNS BASEMENT 

This is our last LNS packet produced 
from the basement of 160 Claremont Avenue 
~ not any too soon as there was a fairly 
substantial fire in our building last night — 
whew, what next? 

At any rate, remember that our new 
address is 17 W. 17th St., New York, New York 
10011 (212) 989-3555. Please be sure to 
change to that address after July 1. We* 11 
be sending I2^S #800 from our new office on 
July 9 (we hope to complete the move and be 
all settled in in two weeks time). 

As for this packet, we’re sorry that the 
verdict in the mercenary trial didn’t come out 
in time to include with this story from Mike 
Shuster in Luanda, but it should be pretty 
easy to do an update on it when the verdict 
is out — according to Mike, sometime next 
week* 

Bye for now — 

LNS 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS 

We would like to call your attention to a photograph 
that appeared in the July 3, 1974 LNS packet, #624 on page 1 
of the graphics section. It is a photo of two men hugging 
each other at the Christopher Street Liberation Day Gay 
Pride March in New York City, on the top left of the page. 

We've been asked not to distribute this picture any 
longer. PLEASE COMPLY BY REMOVING THIS PHOTO FROM YOUR FILE 
OF LNS GRAPHICS. 

Thanks a lot. 


IF YOU ARE MISSING A PAGE OR GET A BADLY PRINTED GRAPHIC, LET US KNOW AND WE WILL SEND YOU ANOTHER ONE SOON 
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TT UAC ™ r „ TRIAL 0F 13 MERCENARIES ENDS: 

^ HE CIA & FBI THAT WERE IN THE DEFENDANTS' DOCK" 

by Mike Shuster 

£ or d. The United States is not training foreign 
cenarzes yn Angola . We do expend some federal funds 
- ur United States funds — in trying to he helpful, 
u we ape not training foreign mercenaries . n 

NBC:> " Are we financing the training of foreign 
mercenaries?" 

-p b'ord: We are working with other countries that 

jeel they have an interest in giving the Angolans an 
opportunity to make the decision for themselves . And I 
thank this is the proper responsibility of the federal 
government „ " 

an NBC interview with Gerald Ford January 3, 

1976, presented as evidence at the Luanda mercenary trial „ 

LUANDA, Angola (LNS) — "The Angolan prosecutor knows 
where the blame should be placed,” the American defense 
lawyer said in his final statement in the trial of 13 
captured British and American mercenaries here. "Time 
and time again he mentioned names of people who should 
be in the defendant dock*" 

The prosecutor had stated in his final argument ; 

^hat the empty places in the dock" should be occupied 
by Gerald Ford; Henry Kissinger; Mobutu Sese Seku, the 
president of neighboring Zaire; and the others respon- 
sible for what has come to be known as Angola’s "Second 
War of Liberation, " 

The second war, following almost a decade and a 
half of colonial war, lasted less than a year. But it 
was very vicious and when all else had failed. Western 
powers, including the U.Sc, Great Britain and South 
Africa, threw a hastily-organized force of mercenaries 
into Angola in a final attempt to prevent an MPLA 
victory. 

Despite their agreement on where the overall res- 
ponsibility lies, the prosecution and the defense dif- 
fered on what penalty the defendants should suffer. The 
prosecutor, longtime MPLA militant Manuel Rui Monteiro, 
called for the penalty of death as a form of "both 
preventative as well as punitive" justice, as "new 
groups of mercenaries are forming right now to leave to 
fight in Zimbabwe." 

But the British and the American defense lawyers 
argued that the defendants were "casualties of capital- 
ism." If the Angolan People’s Revolutionary Tribunal 
puts "all the blame on the thirteen," Robert Cesner, the 
American lawyer argued, "it will be saying that those 
others, the people and organizations responsible for 
their recruitment and financing, would not be culpable 
as well. But without the others the 13 would never 
have been in Angola." 


mercenaries and the only defendant who has admitted 
killing Angolans. When first called to testify, CA1L 
refused, saying only ttyat all the others were his 
responsibility. "That's all I have to say,” Callan 
declared belligerently , v " I don 1 1 have to answer any 
more questions." : 

Twenty-five year pld Callan appeared defiant an 
hostile throughout the proceedings. Four days into th 
trial, after he had jostled two of the other defen- 
dants, he was brought into the courtroom handcuffed. 
Gradually though, Callan began to crack. After the 
prosecution had presented its final witness, the pre- 
siding judge, whose brother, a well-known commando in 
MPLA's army, died a year ago in fighting in Cabinda, 
asked Callan to come forward in a surprising move. 

The courtroom, except for the whirring of the movie 
cameras, was completely still. 

"You are a soldier, are you not?" the judge ask< 

"Yes sir." 

"As a soldier, do you think you acted within 
the code of military honor and behavior?" 

"No sir," was Callan f s unexpected reply. He 
added that he had nothing else to say in his own 
defense. 

But Callan did speak before the court once more. 
Towards the very end of the trial he passed a note 
to the judge through his Angolan defense lawyer say- 
ing that he wished to make a statement. On the trial's 
final day, Callan was the first of the defendants to 
speak. 

"I'm prepared to take full responsibility no 
matter what the consequences," Callan reiterated. 

I m responsible for the actions of my men as their 
commander. I'm not proud of my actions. Any sentence 
you are prepared to give me I will accept. The truth 
is, I'm afraid of prison but I'm prepared to go to 
prison. No one wants to die, but I'm prepared to die." 

Although Callan said he would answer the court's 
questions, he appeared too incoherent to respond 
logically to the questions put to him. When questioned 
about the execution of other British mercenaries he 
admitted to having killed one of his own men and to 
having given the orders to kill the other 13 who 
refused to fight. Callan also admitted killing two 
Angolans. He said that at one point he had told 
FNLA leader Holden Roberto that he had captured mem- 
bers of MPLA. He said he couldn ? t remember whether 
he had told Roberto if they were soldiers or civilians 

"Roberto asked me if I killed them," Callan told 
the court. "I said yes. He said 'Good.'" 

Police Complicity 


The British Mercenary Commander 

The five-person panel of judges that comprises the 
tribunal — in effect Angola's supreme court — was 
hearing its first case. Neither precisely military nor 
precisely civil, the tribunal sought to define itself 
in what the Minister of Justice has called "Angola's 
revolutionary context." But the court, convened less 
than two months ago, has neither the benefits of pre- 
vious legislation nor precedent-setting case law to use 
as guidelines. 

Of the 13 individuals on trial, the case is the 
strongest against Tony Callen, the commander of British 




ui praccicaxiy all the defendants 
revealed occasions when authorities in Britain and 
the U» S . had openly aided the mercenaries on their 
way to Angola. All the British said that in their 
voyage from London to Kinshasa, Zaire, with stops in 
Brussels and Athens, they never had to deal with 
customs officials. 
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Forty-year old John Nemick said that after one 
large meeting of mercenary recruits in London in 
January organized by their recruiter John Banks a 
group of thirty were picked up by the police. But the 
mercenaries were not questioned. On the contrary 
they were released through the side door of the local 
police precinct to a void journalists who had learned 
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of the meeting and were seeking to interview the 
recruits . 

Gary Mark Acker, a 21-year old American on trial, 
testified that he told the FBI about his involvement 
with recruiter David Bufkin, and that Bufkin had men- 
tioned other mercenary recruiting "contracts" besides 
Angola. 

But the FBI did nothing to stop Acker or Bufkin’ s 
activities, and apparently Bufkin is continuing his 
work. The tribunal received two telegrams from Bufkin 
which were read in court on the opening day. He said 
that he would accept all responsibility for Gary Acker 
and Daniel Gerhart, another American on trial. "I am 
also the recruiter for U.S. forces in Rhodesia," 

Bufkin’s cable stated. 

A letter from Bufkin included in the possessions 
of the captured mercenaries provides a closer look at 
the mercenary recruiter’s shadowy activities. Apparent- 
ly written sometime in January 1976, the letter states 
that 'All funds for the Angola contracts have run 
out, but that although "hard core meres" can still 
find work with the FNLA, the emphasis has now turned 
to possibilities in Rhodesia. 

"Presently there exists a long-term contract in 
Rhodesia," the letter states, noting that there are at 
least four military groups in Rhodesia that Americans 
could join. They include the Regular Army, in which 
you are taken in at the rank that you were discharged 
from the U.S. armed forces;" the SAS (Special Air 
Service), similar to the U.S. Special Forces; the DEPO 
Police; and a mysterious, unnamed fourth group. 

"We understand that you can only get into the 
fourth group currently unidentified, after having 
served in the SAS," Bufkin said. "They paint i themselves 
black, speak the language and actually filter into 
the terrorists camps" across the Mozambique border. 

Testimony Weak 

Although the prosecution presented witnesses to 
establish criminal cases against all the individual 
defendants, testimony was generally weak. In fact, the 
court threw out the testimony of one witness who said V 
he saw some of the defendants shoot down Angolans 
in cold blood. The court said the witness, an FNLA 
soldier for seven and a half years, and presently in 
prison, had perjured himself. 

All 13 admitted crossing the northern border of 
Angola armed and in uniform, but most argued that they 
had been led to believe that they would not fight but were 
there to train FNLA soldiers. 

Twenty-one year old John Nemick told his British 
lawyer that he had joined the British army when he was 
13, and that at the time of his recruitment as a mer- 
cenary he had been unemployed for more than two years 
and was living off his mother’s $30 a week state 
benefits. Living in a dreary working class housing 
project in London all his life, Nemick testified that 
when recruiter John Banks handed him $300 to sign up, 
he had never held so much money at any one time. 

Gerhart and Grillo 

Only the testimony of' two Americans, Daniel Gerhart 
and Gustavo Marcelo Grillo, differed significantly 
from the others. 

Gerhart is the only mercenary who admitted to 
the court thAt' r he came to Angola out of political con- 
victions. A Vietnam veteran, and the only defendant 


who attended college, Gerhart advertised in several 
publications including "Soldier of Fortune," "Shoot- 
ing Times" and "Shotgun News", that he wanted mercen- 
ary or other military-related work. 

When asked by the presiding judge whether comin 
to Angola might have been a disguise for "something 
else," implying, lit was generally felt, a link be- 
tween Gerhart and the CIA or other intelligence 
gathering organizations, Gerhart replied, "No, I 
came to stop what I thought was the Russian Commun- 
ist takeover of Angola. I wanted to help the 
Angolan people." 

Only one defendant, the Argentina-born Grillo, 
appeared completely frank as to his motivations. 

"I’m sure that anybody that came here was conscious 
of what they were doing," testified Grillo, who 
spent four years in the U.S. Marine: ;Corps and two 
years in frontline combat in Vietnam. "They want to 
tell you they were cooks and mechanics, but I don’t 
go for this. I came here for money." 

But v Grille said, he began to see things dif- 
ferently after his capture. He testified that he 
learned for the first time when he was recuperating 
from wounds in the MPLAr military hospital in Luanda, 
that the soldiers of the MPLA had not come to fight 
for money, but for the freedom of all Angolan people. 

Grillo said that he then began to understand 
the difference between American and Angolan society. 
"In the U.S.," Grillo testified, "if I have two 
shirts and you don’t have any, I want 20 more and 
the hell with you." But he said that in Angola, 

"If you have two shitts and I don’t have any, then 
one is mine." 

Life in the United STates is a "rat race," 

Grillo fold the court, where "everything is basical- 
ly money." He said it was logical that the CIA 
should finance mercenary activities, but that "mer- 
cenary institutions like the CIA and the recruiting 
of mercenaries to fight in Africa should be stopped." 

c‘v*. "Remember Angola.’" 

The- S p$ ci'f£d legal issues in the case are not 
at all clear. The prosecution cited resolutions 
by both the United Nations and the Organization of 
African Unity condemning the use of mercenaries 
and calling on all member countries to pass legis- 
lation outlawing the activity and recruitment of 
mercenaries as the basis of its legal case against 
the thirteen. 

But the American defense lawyer argued that 
because both international organizations were not 
legislative bodies, their resolutions, although 
significant internationally, did not have the power 
of law. 

"The idea was to judge the phenomenon of mer- 
cenaries, not just the thirteen in the dock," one 
Angolan commented after the trial. And if an editor- 
ial in the Jornal de Angola, one of Luanda’s two 
daily papers, is any indication, many Angolans are 
satisfied with the tribunal’s work. 

"It was Kissinger, Ford and Harold Wilson; it 
was the CIA and the FBI that were in the defendants’ 
dock. It was them that we judged and condemned," 
the paper declared. "It was their governments and 
their societies that were judged by the Angolan 
people." 

. . . continued on page 8 . . 
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'.See graphics) 

OVliR 1,000 KILLED BY SOUTH AFRICAN POLICE AS BLACK 

STUDENT PROTESTS CHALLENGE GOVERNMENT 

'Editor's note: The following article was pre- 

pared with help from Richard Knight of Southern 
Africa Magazine ■ ■ 

NEW YORK (LNS)--O^ex one thousand have been 
killed and many more wounded and arrested in pro- 
tests that swept South Africa for a week in mid- 
June, Long lines of black South Africans wait in 
m front of the mortuary to claim the bodies--many 
of them chi!dren--of those killed when white police 
fired directly into crowds. 

The protests began m Soweto, the black town- 
ship of more than one million outside of Johannes- 
burg where blacks, not allowed to stay in the white 
city, must live in cramped bungalows on unpaved 
streets with virtually no electricity or inside 
plumbing. 

At issue was a government requirement that the 
Afrikaans language be used m the teaching of his- 
tory and math. Twelve thousand Soweto students 
gathered to protest this requirement on June 16 
and were brutally attacked by white police. 

The protests then spread to black universities 0 
and to some of the bantustans, areas where the 
majority of Africans (South Africa is over 70 per 
cent black) are arbitrarily forced to settled. 

These areas constitute only 13 per cent of the 
country's land, 

M The language issue is merely the spark that lit 
the resentment that is building up among black 
people, " explained black South African actiVist 
Minnie Mandella, 

Alf Khumalo, a black reporter for the Johannes- 
burg Sunday Times, gives an account of the first 
police onslaught*: 

I arrived tn Soweto at about 11 a 0 m, The chil- 
dren were marching with banners, Police troop 
carriers arrived. Men povred out of the vehicles 
and fired tear gas „ At inis stage there was no hint 
of the trouble to come , The children were laughing 
and joking- amongst themselves , They advanced on the 
police , but when they saw guns begin being held 
at the ready they turned and walked back to the 
Orlando West School , 

r, The police circled round the marching children , 
who had swelled to a mob of about 12,000 , and fired 
tear gas into the crowd 

The police began shooting 9 I remember looking 
at the children in their school uniforms and won- 
dering how long they would stand up to the police . 
Suddenly a small boy dropped to the ground next 
to me c I realized then that the police were not 
firing warning shots . They were shooting into the 
crowd o More children fell . There seemed no plan. 

The police were merely blasting away at the mob 0 

What frightened me more than anythirig was the 
attitude of the children « Many seemed oblivious 
to the dang er c They continued running toward the 
police--dodging and ducking, I began taking 
pictures of a little boy who was dying next to me* 
Blood poured from his mouth and some children knelt 
next to him and tried to stop the blood flow „ 

South African officials have tried to blame 
PagFl LIBERATION News Service (#799) 


the protests on "outside agitators" and have unequi- 
vocally defended police tactics. "In fact," said 
the Minister of Justice, James T 0 Kruger, "the police 
have not exceeded, as ££r as we know, any of their 
powers o " 

Afrikaans : A Hated Language 

"Are the authorities not aware that Afrikaans 
is a hated language among blacks?" asked a Soweto 
school principal. And the Rand Daily Mail, a Johan- 
nesburg newspaper, concurred: "Afrikaans is the 

language of the police station, the pass office, 
and the oppressor." 

Virtually all blacks speak English along with 
the native language and few blacks know any Afrikaans 
except what they have learned from the police when 
they demand, "Warr's jou pas" — "Where's your pass." 

But for Afrikaaners, who dominate the ruling 
Nationalist Party, the issue of language has great 
ideological importance, and for some time they have 
ruled that English and Afrikaans must be used 
equally in the black secondary schools. Aside from 
its political implications, this ruling greatly 
interferes with what little education black children 
are allowed. (White students intthe country's 
English-speaking community are required to study 
Afrikaans as a language in state schools, but they 
are not forced to use it as a medium of ins function.) 

In the past, this language regulation was not 
strictly enforced, mainly because few African 
teachers speak Afrikaans. But in 1975 the Transvaal 
Bantu Education Department decided to start enforcing 
the regulation. In May, 1975, former Deputy Minister 
for Bantu Education, Punt Jason, was asked if he had 
consulted "the black people" about his ruling. He 
replied: "No, I have not consulted them and I am 

not going to consult them." 

More recently, his successor, Dr. Treumicht 
said "the government provides the buildings, gives 
the subsidies and pays the teachers. It is surely 
our right to determine the language divisions." 

Soweto students responded to the enforcement 
of the ruling by launching a strike in mid-May. 
Beginning at the Phefeni Junior Secondary School, 
the strike grew quickly to include more than 2,000 
students at seven Soweto schools. Apparently 
organized by the South African Student Movement, 

(the junior wing of the South African Students Organi- 
zation, which is very active in the black universi- 
ties) , the strike involved over 10,000 students by 
the time of the June 16 demonstrations. 

On the morning of June 16, students marched to 
the Phefeni secondary school, but when they got there 
the way was blocked by some 300 police with dogs. 
According to Sophie Tema, a Johannesburg World 
reporter, many of the police were black but only 
the white officers were armed- -two with submachine guns 
and the rest with revolvers. 

Their arrival provoked taunts from the students, 
Tema said, which led one policeman to throw a tear gas 
grenade. In return, the students began to throw rocks. 
Tema says that the police had given no warning to the 
students to disperse, and fchen the rock throwing 
began, a white policeman pulled out his revolver 
pointed it, and fired. Then the other policeman 
followed suit. 
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Shadrack Kaunsel told David Barritt of the 
London Observer of his experience of being held 
prisoner in a small room with the dead and injured: 
’’There was blood everywhere . I saw the bodies of r 
small children with gaping bullet wounds and I 
even saw old grannies lying dead on the floor. 

Some of the injured were groaning and covered with 
blood, but the police who came into the room just 
laughed and kicked those who were lying on the 
floor. " 

Protests Spread 

Some 200 white students from Witwatersrand 
University, Johannesburg* s principle white cbllege, 
staged a protest march June 17 in support of the 
black students. The students carried coffins made 
of cardboard and placards reading "Black Education 
Kills" and their numbers swelled to more than 1,000 
by the time they reached the downtown area. 

At that point, with protesters shouting "Power 
to Soweto!" and raising clenched fists in the 
black power salute, about 150 policemen" attacked. 
MOst of the protesters escaped down an embankment, 
but a number wtere injured by police batons and 30 
people arrested. 

Protests spread quickly to the other black 
townships surrounding Johannesburg, first to 
Alexandria and then to Benoni, Germiston, Boksburg, 
Krugersdrop and Kemtom Park. Attacks were specifi- 
cally aimed at the government and symbols of apar- 
theid — government cars, buses and buildings. The 
headquarters of the West Rand Bantu Administration 
Bbard and almost all its other' 6ff ices were destroyed 
by fire. 

Soon the black protests spread beyond the 
Johannesburg area. At the University of Zululand 
located in the KwaZulu bantustan, students burned : 
down a new administration building and set fire to 
several others. By Monday, June 22, demonstrations 
were taking place ’in 11 black townships in Transvaal 
Province, including Atterridgevill , Mabopane, and 
Maneibodi, outside Pretoria. 

Minister of Justice Kruger reported on June 
23 that police continued "mopping up operations" 
in the black townships, and he again defended the 
police action and the government in general. "Thq 
majority of black people, " he asserted, "are grate#', 
ful for what this government is doing to uplift 
them. " 

Prime Minister John Vorster has maintained a 
tough stance throughout the rebellion despite 
international condemnation. "This government will 
not be intimidated and instructions have been given 
to maintain law and order at all costs," he said 
on June 18. 

Vorster also insists that the protests are in- 
spired by communists and "outside agitators." 

"I cannot come to any other conclusion but that 
we are dealing with not a spontaneous outburst, 
but with a deliberate attempt to bring about polar- 
ization between whites and blacks. Certain or- 
ganizations and persons working together to 
achieve this, are doing this with a view to obtain- 
ing obvious objectives. . . .The ’government will not 
be intimidated. " 

So far the government admits to arresting 
some 900 people, and no doubt it will try to use 


the rebellions to destroy the black student 
movement £tiStras it crushed the black political 
movement after the Sharpsville massacre in 1960. 

In the weeks after that policed attack, which 
killed 72 blacks and wounded 182 in a demonstration 
protesting apartheid’s passbooks, police terrorized 
the black townships with daily raids arresting" 
thousands of people. 

The United Nations Center Against Apartheid 
has learned from reliable sources in Johannesburg 
that about one thousand people have been killed 
in the recent protests although the government puts 
the official figure at 140. 

All this seems to indicate that the South 
African government will not change its policies 
without more of a fight. "If it can happen in 
Soweto, there’s not reason why it can’t happen 
in the center of the town," said one Johannesburg 
white in a typical response. "Let’s put itaanother 
way. I went straight home last night and checked 
my revolver." 

And a white Witwatersand student said, "I 
have an uneasy feeling that when it comes down . 
to it, we — all of us, the liberals as well as 
Mr. Vorster, and the members of the cabinet-- 
are going to be as intractable as the Rhodesians 
appear now." 

-30- 

************************************************** 
DEMONSTRATIONS ACROSS U.S. PROTEST SOUTH AFRICAN 

KILLINGS 

NEW YORK (LNS) —Demonstrations in several 
U.S. cities have attacked U.S. -South African 
ties in the wake of militant protests in South 
Africa in mid-June which saw over one thousand 
blacks shot down by South African police. 

Three hundred New Yorkers demonstrated in 
Times Square June 19. "Kissinger was shaking 
hands witthSpinola of Portugal then Pinochet of 
Chile and now Vorster of ^outh Africa," a National 
Conference of Black Lawyers spokesperson told the 
crowd. "IBM, Coca-Cola, and General Electric . 1 J 
have their tentacles in South Africa." 

Chanting "Soweto Massacre: Made in U.S.A.," 

and” Kissinger, CIA Out of South Africa," the 
demonstrators marched out of the midtown area 
toward the South African embassy where they 
heard other' speakers , including David Sibeko of the 
Pan African Congress, a liberation organization 
active in South Africa. 

In Washington D.C. , 200 people rallied at 
Dupont Circle June 1£ to denounce the Kissinger - 
Vorster talks scheduled for the next week in 
West Germany. The xjnaip body of marchers were 
stopped by D.C. police before they could reach 
the South African embassy, but one child-sized 
coffin was delivered to the door in symbolic 
protest. 

:Al the Federal Building in Chicago June 19, 

100 marchers protested the apartheid regime in a 
spirited rally. The demonstration, initiated! 
by Operation PUSH, carried signs reading, "Apartheid 
is wrong in American and s outh Africa" and "Black 
majority rule in South Africa. There were also 
demonstrations in Atlanta, San Francisco and 
Chicago. 1 -30- 

iThanks to the Guardian for this information ) 
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***RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD***AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR ALL LNS SUBSCRIBERS*** JUNE 20, 1976***RMBB*** 


irom; Chicano Communications Center, P. 0 , Box 
6086, Albuquerque, New Mexico 87107. 

In response to the official Bicentennial, the 
Chicano Communications Center has just issued ”450 
YEARS OF CHICANO HISTORY” (450 ANOS DEL PUEBLO 
CHICANO) . Suitable for Chicano and non-Chicano read- 
ers at the 6 th grade level and above, it is a bi- 
lingual paperback Containing 550 drawings and photos 
ana describes the rich, 200 -year history of people 
of Mexican origin in the United States. 

The book is $5.00 each for institutions (includes 
postage); $3.00 for individuals (add 50c for pos 
with discounts for orders.;of 20 or more copies. 

Review copies on request. 


and its companion book, "International Women's Year 
Supplement” — annotated directory/bibliographies 
which women in the arts can use to communicate with 
each other. 

Included are sections on groups, collectives and 
c .organizations, publications devoted to women in the 
arts, exhibits, festivals -and events, women in 
art history, and art teacher^ and historians. 

"Female Artists” is ava^hble for $6.00 to 
individuals & $7.00 to groups and institutions; 
the Supplement for $3.00 to individuals and $4.00 
to groups and institutions. Add 50c for shipping 
and handling. f- 

* * * 1 


* * * 

from: Beach Area Community Clinic, 3705 Mission 

Blvd . 9 San Diego, Ca. 92109. 

The Beach Area Community Clinic, a clinic for 
older people, started about three months ago, is 
seeking a doctor to gt&ii 3-4 clinics a week, and 
participate in the ilinic collective. We need an 
M.Do who shares our goals of working politically 
to change the health care system while providing 
alternative services. Responsibilites include 
developing medical protocols and assisting in the 
training of non-professionals to work in the clinic. 

Salary: $750/month: flexible. Please respond 

immediately, by writing or phoning: Miriam Shipp, 

4835 Voltaire St., San Diego, Calif. 92107. (714) 

224-2611. 

* * * 

from: Jimmie Osborne, B-65577 D-712, P.0. Box 2210, 

Susanville, Calif. 96130. 

I am an inmate in the California Correctional 
Center For Men in Susanville, and am intensely 
interested in publishing original poems and short 
stories by fellow inmates, and also by people in 
the free world who would like to donate their works 
to us. 


from: Zephyros, 1201 Stanyan St., San Francisco, 

Ca, 94117. 

Zephyros started four years ago, as a non-profit 
group of San Francisco teachers, parents and artists. 
It was our intent to print our own textbooks. We 
didn’t like Standard Oil’s version of an ecology text 
or the Xerox Dick & Jane reader. So we began to 
collect and print ideas developed by the classroom 
teacher. 

Its been an exciting experience. In the past four 
years over 46,000 teachers have heard about Zephyros. 
They have contributed the ideas and funds to create 
this exchange of teacher-developed materials . For 
more information about Zephyros and its materials, 
write to the above address. 

* * * 

The following two prison inmates are looking 
for people to corrasponde with: 

James Handley 140-713 

P.0. Box 787> ( 

Lucasville , Ohio 45648 Oppuld especially like 
to hear from someone in New York) 

Michael R 0 Mason 

P.0. Box 787 //1JS1-363 

Lucasville, Ohio 45648 


Please send works to Black Foxx Publication 
Co. at the above address. 

* * * 
from: Fly by Night Printing Collective, 2204 San 

Gabriel, Austin, Texas 78705 

This third printing of Pablo Neruda’s final 
book^o'f poetry is available for $ 1.00 plus postage — 
25c * It is entitled "Incitement to Nixonicide and 
Praise for the Chilean Revolution." 

"...the long title of this book,” wrote 
Neruda in his introductory note, "corresponds to 
the actual state of things, to the recent past and 
to the spectre of terror and pain that we hope to 
leave behind us." The poet died shortly after 
the overthrow of the progressive Allende government. 

* * * 

rom: Women’s History Research Center, 2325 Oak 

t., Berkeley, Ca. 94708. 

The Women’s History Research Center announces 
the publication of "Female Artists Past and Present" 


* * * 

from: The People's ?\jnd, P.0. Box 1225, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 19105. 

The People's Fund is a seven-year-old alternative 
funding source in the Philadelphia area for grass- 
roots organizations working for social change. 

We have an opening for a part-time (20 houri/week) 
staff person beginning, sat the latest, on September 
15. Salary is $295/mo. Responsibilities would 
include fund raising campaign organization and 
community relations. 

For mere information, write to the above address; 
or send resume to The People's Fund, 1427 Walnut, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102, by July 10. 


IF YOUR GROUP HAS ANY RMBB ANNOUNCEMENTS, PLEASE 
SEND THEM ADDRESSED RMBB, LNS, 17 W. 17th St., 

New York, N.Y. 10011 (our new address). Be’sure 
to send them well in advance — one month if possible. 

***END OF RMBB***END OF RMBB***END OF R MBB****mti*** 
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COMMUNITY RADIO STATIONS ATTEND CONFERENCE 
ORGANIZED BY NEW FEDERATION 

TELLURIDE, COLORADO (LNS)--A new national 
organization of community- sponsored radio sta- 
tions, the National Federation of Community Broad- 
casters (NFCB) , held its first natfonalccorfference 
June 17 through 20 in southwest Colorado. 

Over 150 participants at the National Alter- 
native Radio Conference (MARC) came from more ; 
than 30 non-commercial community-supported radio 
stations and about 24 alternative media organiza- 
tions and groups interested in building such sta- 
tions in their areas. The number of organizations 
represented -- compared with the first meeting 
of community broadcasters in 1973, when only 
half a dozen such stations were on the air-- re- 
flects the growing importance of community radio. 

What 'Community Radio 1 Means 

"The one thing that ties all community sta- 
tions together," said Fred Paneuf of WYSO in 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, "is that they're run by 
people who are disenfranchised. They were turned 
down by the established channels of access to the 
air. They had something to say that wasn't being 
said, and the only way they could do it was to 
start a station." 

Programming that distinguished community 
radio includes, for example, a course in economics 
taught by a radical economists, as offered by WBAI 
in New York, a weekend composed entirely of local 
programing, as offered recently by KAXE in 
northern Minnesota, or an entire day devoted to 
examining the environment, as programmed this 
spring on KPFA in Berkeley. 

Dennis Batson of WEVL in Memphis, Tennessee 
expressed the importance of community radio in 
his home town: "When you live in an area like 

mine," he said, "it's important that this kind 
of radio station exist — more important than in 
San Francisco or New York. Where we are, the 
stations are the only possible free thing that can 
exist, because they are above local laws." 

"There are all different viewpoints here as 
to what 'community'means, what relationship to 
the established media should be," observed con- 
ference participant Alan Snitow, news director 
at KPFA. "I would like to see NFCB be the be- 
ginning of an alternative network of news and pub- 
lic affairs which would compete with and undercut 
the propaganda that comes out 6f the established 
media. " 

Merrill Goozner of WAIF in Cincinnati sup- 
ported this idea of community radio as an agent 
of social change, in contrast to other conceptions 
of community radio as a vehicle of "free speech, 
public -xiccess--to anyone and everyone"- (including, 
for instance, even right wing sects) and in con- 
trast to the idea of community held by those who 
"don't want it to be a mass phenomenon --who want 
it to be esoteric. They want the weirdballs to 
listen to the FM station on the bottom of the 
dial." 

Involvement of Women and Third World People 

( Previously unarticulated differences within 
NFCB as to what "community radio"--its responsi- 
bilities, potentials and goals--is all about c 
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emerged at the cohferenc^ context of 

lengthy discussions about 11 the involvement of 
women and third world people in community radio 
and in the federation. 

Community radio stations ddvote considerable 
airtime to serving third world communities and 
to women- oriented programming; ri . women and 
third world people represent approximately 33 
per cent and 10 per cent, respectively of the 
stations 1 staffs, although the percentages drop 
considerably — particularly for third, world people-- 
when it comes to full time staff miambership. 

Women at the conference made plans for an 
ongoing task force and newsletter to monitor and 
promote womens participation in community radio, 
and to exchange information and ideas. 

A Third World Media Alliance was formed and 
NFCB members passed a rule requiring that two of 
its eight-member steering committee be representa- 
tives of the Third World Media Alliance. 

The NFCB ^ Community Radio, and the FCC 

The NFCB was formed by participants at the 
first National Alternative Radio Conference, last 
year in Madison, Wisconsin, where individual sta- 
tions recognized their common inability to notice- 
abiy affect national policy concerning non-commer- 
cial broadcasting. 

"Of all the regulatory agencies,” NFCB Execu- 
tive Director Tom Thomas says, ”the FCC is possibly 
the most dominated by the industry it regulates.” 
According to eonferStfoe participant Sam Buffone, 
a Washington D.C. attorney who has represented 
community stations legally, ”the FCC is completely 
captured and under the control of commercial broad- 
casters.” 

Participants at the Madison conference called 
for the formation of a national organization which, 
among other things, would represent the interests of 
community radio in long-term policy decisions affecting 

The NFCB is now preparing to actively lobby at 
upcoming FCC rule-making proceedings that will have 
a crucial impact on the future of non-commercial radio 
long plagued by FCC regulations such as those that act’to 
severely limit the number of community stations that 
can exist. 

CPB Arid NPR Confronted 

Late in the conference a conflict between NARC 
participants and representatives of government -funded 
radio surfaced. Representatives from the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting (CPB), the funding, policy 
and planning arm of federally-funded broadcasting 
and from National Public Radio (NPR) , the production 
and distribution arm, met with NARC participants to 
answer question on the role of non-commercial stations 
m the public broadcasting system. 

CPB funding criteria are very stiff, and most 
community stations do no meet the requirements of 
having a $75,000 annual budget and five full time 
paid staff members. Many icottmunity broadcasters 
criticize the content of NPR programs and believe that 
a recent reorganization within NPR's news and public 
affairs divisions are likely to undercut its pro- 
gressive aspects even further. 

continued on page 8- 
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(§Be map and photo to go with this article,) 

ETHIOPIAN MILITARY JUNTA’S INVASION OF 
ERITREA CHECKED BY LIBERATION FORCES 

by George C. Hildebrand 

WASHINGTON D.C. (LNS) — Ethiopia’s invasion of 
Eritrea, launched in mid— May — which Ethiopia’s 
military government claims is being carried out by 
an army of ’peasant volunteers” — has been checked 
by the Eritrean people Liberatidn Front (EPLF) and 
has met world-wide opposition. 

Eritreans and progressive Ethiopians around 
the world have attacked the invasion. In the U.S., 
Eritreans and their supporters staged a June 6 
demonstration in Washington D.C., chanting ’’this 
colonialism, this oppression — done with American 
money,” as they marched to the State Department. 
Afterwards the group proceeded to the Ethiopian 
Embassy, where it condemned the invasion as ’’geno- 
cide” against both the Eritrean people and the 
Ethiopian people who were forced into the invasiQn. 

There are indications that the U.S. government — 
the main supplier of arms and funds to Ethiopia’s 
military government — is reevaluating the invasion. 

On June 12, the Washington Post reported that U.S. 
Ambassador to Ethiopia Arthur Hummel was pressuringf 
the junta to call off the invasion. With 95 per 
cent of Eritrea controlled by the liberation 
forces, the invasion has encountered severe logistics 
problems and is judged unlikely to succeed where 
Ethiopia’s regular forces have already failed. 

Eritrea: A 25-Year Struggle 

The origin of the current conflict goes back 
more than two decades to the breakup of fascist 
Italy’s empire in East Africa after World War I. 

With British assistance, Ethiopian Emperor Haile 
Selassie overthrew Mussolini’s nule in 1941. At 
the same time, Eritrean forces deserted the Italian 
army and liberated their country in two weeks, in 
response to British promises of independence. 

Eritrea, which lies between Ethiopia and the 
Red Sea, has had a well-defined cultural identity 
dating back thousands of years to ancient Egyptian 
times. However, for several centuries it had been 
under the domination of the Turkish Empire, then 
ruled by Italians, and finally by British colonial 
forces. 

After World War II, with only South Africa op- 
posing, a five-member U7N. commission recommended 
independence for the former Italian colony. 

In 1952, however, a resolution requiring the 
federation of Ethiopia with Eritrea — which would 
guarantee Ethiopia’s access to the sea — was pushed 
through the U.N. with U.S. pressure. 

Eritreans continued the struggle for indepen- 
dence and in 1958 more than 500 people were killed 
in a protest against Ethiopian rule. In 1961, 
the liberation movement was founded and in the 
following year Ethiopia reduced the status of Eri- 
trea to a province, outlawing the Eritrean national 
anthem and flag and disbanding its parliament. 

Amharic, the official language of the Ethio- 
pian empire, was imposed on Eritrean business 
places and courts, and discrimination against non- 
Amharic speakers became widespread. ’’They gathered 


all the books and burned them, so you had to use 
Amharic to go to school,” one Eritrean student 
currently in the U.S. told LNS. 

By 1963, the military struggle for liberation 
was well advanced and included full-scale assaults 
on Ethiopian police stations. 

U.S. -Israeli Interests 

Although the western press frequently describes 
the current Ethiopian government as a ’’radical 
Marxist military regime,” the ruling junta actually 
depends heavily on both U.S. and Israeli support. 

Situated at the mouth of the Red Sea, Eritrea 
lied in strategic proxiaiity to the Near East, East 
Africa and the Indian Ocean. Consistent with its 
support of the French influence in neighboring Affar 
and Issas (formerly French Somaliland) and for 
Iranian intervention in Oman, the U.S. supports 
the junta in order to maintain its own influence in 
the area and also to minimize the influence of the 
Soviet Union. Ethiopia in past years has played 
a reliably conservative role in African affairs, 
much to the U.S.’s advantage. 

For years the U.S. has also maintained what is 
described as a "primary” base at Kagnew in the 
Eritrean highlands, where the altitude permits 
the station to relay communications from Europe 
and Asia without interference. 

Since 1953, the U.S. has provided $500 mil- 
lion in aid to Ethiopia — more than half the aid 
to all of Africa in that period. Military training 
in the U.S. has been given to some 3,000 Ethiopian 
officers including General Teferi Banta, chief of 
the current junta. Last year the junta received 
$30 million in U.S. aid and is scheduled to receive 
ten times that sum over the next five years. 

Among the weapons the U.S. has furnished Ethiopia 
are F-5 and F-8 jets, napalm, tanks, armored cars, 
and m-15 rifles. 

Israeli Intervention In Eritrea 

Israel has also intervened heavily on the 
side of the Ethiopian junta. Earlier this year, the 
Washington Post reported the arrival of forty Israeli 
counter-insurgency experts slated to train Ethiopia’s 
new ’’plane brigade," for action against the EPLF. 
Israeli-manufactured Uzzi machine guns have been 
captured from Ethiopian forces by EPLF soldiers. 

In return, Ethiopia has consigned the Eritrean 
islands of Fatmah and Haled to the Israelis as 
naval bases, thus insuring Israeli sea-lanes from 
the gulf of ’Aqaba through the Indian Ocean, even 
if the Suez route is closed. Israeli interests 
also control Eritrea’s maritime fisheries and meat 
canning industries. In addition, the junta has re- 
cently rounded up 25,000 Falasha — "black jews” — to 
send to Israel, where they will join other immigrants 
from African and Arab lands to supply cheap labor to 
Zionist enterprises. 

Repression And Failure 

Ethiopia’s attempts to defeat the liberation 
struggle has brought enormous suffering to Eritrea’s 
people. Out of a population of 3 million, at least 
40,000 have been killed with over half a million 
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Before the recent invasion, Ethiopia's commander 
in Eritrea was quoted as saying "if you want to kill 
tne fish, you have to dry up the sea." 

This brutality, however, is a measure of the 
failure of Ethiopia's efforts to regain control of 
ntrea. Between 60 and 70 per cent of the Ethiopian 
Army is stationed in Eritrean cities. But of these 
nearly 11,000 troops were put out of action last 
year alone, as a result of casualties and desertions. 

They don't know how to fight," commented one 
Eritrean student leader. "They dropped a very big 
store of arms from America and some of our soldiers 
put on Ethiopian uniforms and got the whole thing: 
if you are a revolutionary, you can get all kinds of 
weapons . " 


Ethiopia to recognize Eritrean* independence. Arid 
in the rest of Africa, the Eritrean struggle is ine 
creasingly viewed not as the breakup of an African 
state, but rather as a legitimate struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

The Ethiopian junta, however, has not given up 
its hope of reestablishing control over Eritrea. The 
Eritreans interviewed by LNS expected the war to con- 
tinue for some time. Yet they were confident of the 
ultimate outcome: "You will find not a single village 

that is not behind the struggle. They will never 
surrender." 

- 30 - 

******* ************************************ *********** 


EPLF Consolidates Gains 

Despite Ethiopian repression over many years, 
the liberation movement continues to develop. "We 
always heard about political struggles from our par- 
ents who fought the Italians and the British " an 
Eritrean student told LNS. "All the people from the 
very beginning were on the side of the movement. 

This -is my experience . . . when I was 7, 8, I always 
hoped the movement would win. I didn't understand 
politics, but I hoped they would win." 

This feeling seems to have been widely shared 
so that consequently the EPLF has organized a large 
people's army, including women's units of more than 
1000 soldiers. Children under 15 also contribute by 
helping supply the front. 

To build up the liberated zone, the EPLF recent- 
ly rebuilt a 500 kilometer road left from the Italian 
occupation. It also opened two 300-bed hospitals to 
provide medical services in the rural areas. A Trade 
and Retail Section has also been established in the 
past few months, to provide common consumption items; 
ration cards prevent hoarding and speculation by 
wealthier people. 


CONTINUATION OF ANGOLA STORY FROM PAGE 2: 

"Now it is less important what happens to a man 
named Grillo or Nemick," the paper continued. "From 
now on whenever another Banks or another Bufkin or 
any other criminal recruiter tries to rent or buy 
crooks to send to Africa, they will always hear the 
same warning: REMEMBER ANGOLA." 

-30- 

(Important Note to Editors: As we go to press, the 

verdict in the mercenary trials is expected shortly.) 

******************************************************* 
COMMUNITY RADIO sTORY CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 

"A typical NPR program," commented Fred Paneuf , 

"is a panel discussion with someone from the Brookings 
Institute and someone from George Washington School of 
Education- -sort of elite, liberal." 

Consequently NARC participants’ attitude towards 
NPR and CPB representatives was challenging. "I 
think the CPB and NPR people felt they had some 
very sharp questions pointed at them," Paneuf said. 

"But 1 also feel they didn’t feel any commitment to 
do anything for small non-commercial stations." 


"Most people were illiterate," an Eritrean stu- 
dent explained, "but under the EPLF leadership people 
are getting education— as much as can be provided... 
Our farmers were very primitive. Now the EPLF teaches 
them what crops to grow and helps them analyze their 
situation. " 

A Protracted Struggle Ahead 

The junta’s recent invasion represents only the 
latest in a series of efforts by Ethiopia’s military 
rulers to defeat the liberation movement, A neo- 
colonial solution, based on assemblage of tribal 
leaders, failed completely when the elders declared 
that "the struggle belongs to our children. We are 
not representatives any more." 

The junta has also sent delegations to various 
Arab and African states in an attempt to undercut sup- 
port for the EPLF. Most recently, coinciding with 
the invasion the junta offered autonomy to Eritrea 
if the liberation forces would surrender. 

But the offer comes many years too late, after 
the EPLF has won control over most of the country. 
Furthermore, representatives of the EPLF and the 
Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary Party (PRP) met ear- 
lier this year and agreed to support each other’s 
struggles. This unity between the progressive forces 
in the two countries increases the pressure within 


Future of NFCB and Community Broadcasting 

The NFCB ’ s own plans for a news and public af- 
fairs network, elaborated at the conference, involve 
expansion of its Tape Exchange. The service, which' 
allows members to exchange special programming through 
a central office at low cost, will include weekly 
news tapes compiled from stories supplied by community 
stations in different parts of the country. 

During the conference the NFCB received word 
that it had been awarded <1^9,000 grant, part of 
which is already committed to the Tape Exchange. 

As participants in the very beginnings of an 
organization, many people at the radio conference in 
Telluride shared a "wait and see" attitude about the 
potential relatiohship between community broadcasting— 
the most progressive element within broadcasting today— 
and the newly formed NFCB. 

"The organization right now could go either way " 
said John Mondello from Double Helix, a St. Louis media 
access group, "It could become a fairly established 
lobbying boy in Washington, or serve as a continuing 
forum for discussion of concerns that go beyond mere 
questions of funding and self-sufficiency." 

-30- 

adr6SS is 1716 21st St ‘ N - W *> Washington D.C 
20009. Phone is (202) 232-6404. '* 
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